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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 





BOSTON VETERINARY INSTITUTE. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts have re- 
cently incorporated an institution, for the pur- 
pose of giving instruction to pupils in the dis- 
eases Of animals, to be called the **Boston Vet- 
erinary Institute.” 

A letter received from Dr. Dadd, the well 
known Veterinary surgeon, of Boston, informs 
us that the act of incorporation ‘‘invests the 
corporators with university powers to confer 
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NICKEL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

This metal is much used in the manufacture 
of what is called ‘German silver,’’ a very use- 
ful alloy of metal. The German silver spoons 
and various kinds of ware depend upon a cer- 
tain quantity of nickel for many of their valu- 
able properties. We were ‘not aware that it 
was found in the United States in so large quan- 
tities as it is. 

We see in the New Church Herald an article 
from the Public Ledger, giving a description of a 
nickel mine in Pennsylvania, somewhere in Lan- 
caster County. We make the following extracts 
from it, by which our readers may see that we 
are not wholly dependent upon Europe for this 
article. 

The writer says that these mines are about 13 
miles from the town of Lancaster, that they 


twenty-five thousand dollars, for the purpose of 
Veterinary tuition, and the establishment of an 
infirmary for the benefit of domestic animals.”’ 

We are glad to hear this. Our domestic 
animals constitute an immense proportion of the 
wealth of the nation, and every hour contribute 
vastly to our necessities, our comforts and our 
prosperity. They are subject to diseases, but 
these diseases have been subjects of investiga- 
tion and study to buf’very few indeed, and the 
poor animal is often hurried out of the world 
by the most gross quackery. We trust that 
this institution will in a few years place this 
matter in a more sensible position ; that scien- 
tifie truths in regard to veterinary subjects will 
continually flow forth from it, and be the means 
of preventing much suffering to our domestic 





were discovered as long ago as 1732, by a Ger- 


man, who, in company with others, opened them | 


for the purpose of obtaining copper, which is 
abundant there in the form of salphuret of 
copper. The water rushed in upon them so 





animals, and much pecuniary loss to their 
owners. Success to the Veteririary College, say 
we. 





Ontons AND Onton Furxs. It used to be a 
very easy thing for us in Maine to raise onions, 


copiously that they were compelled to give UP! but for the last six or eight years we have not 


their operations. | 
Not long since a company purchased these 

mines, and placing a powerful steam engine at 

the mouth of the shaft, have thus been enabled | 


to free the mine from water, and enable the| 
workmen to pursue their business dry shod. 
Large quantities of nickel are daily taken out. 
It is sold to three manufacturers,—one in Ken- 
sington, one at Cooper’s Creek, and one at 
Kaighn’s Point. These manufacturers are ex- 


been able to do it on account of the onion fly. 
Has any one yet discovered an infallible method 
of preventing this little scourge from destroy- 
ing the onions almost as fast as they come up? 
If so we should like to be enlightened a little 
on the subject, and we are not alone in this 
desire. An old friend of ours, who used to pride 
himself on his good kitchen garden, said to us 
the other day, ‘‘the pride of his garden was 


gone.”’ He had’nt been able to raise an onion 


tensively engaged in converting the ore into) fy the past five years 


metal. The writer says that nickel is found 
in a copper mine near Baltimore, and that it is 
also found in considerable quantities in Mis- 
souri. 

But the Pennsylvania mine seems to be inex- 
haustible. It will probably be found in other 
sections of the Union on further search. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HEDGES OF THE NATIVE THORN. 

Mr. Eprror:—Numerous hedge plants have 
been recommended for this climate. Some, af- 
ter being fully tested, have proved hardly suffi- 
cient, others, not perfectly at home, too expen- 
a sive, or unfit for the purpose. In the Buck- 

USE OF PLASTER OF PARIS. thorn perhaps as many good qualities are com- 

In answer to some queries in regard to the! bined asin any plant. But to insure a durable 
use of Plaster, we omitted to say any thing in| and symetrical hedge, it will require consider- 
regard to the best time of applying it. We! able attention. Now cannot some native plants 
have found by what little experience we have] be substituted, especially where the object is 
had in its use, that for grass, in the spring, and| cheapness or rusticity and efficiency. 
soon after mowing were the best times for using) Our native thorn, (will the Dr. please give 
it. We have known some apply it late in the| the scientific name?) is perhaps as formidable a 
fall under the impression that if it would not! barrier against both quadrapeds and bipeds, as 
act then, it would not be lost, and would be! can be obtained ina live fence. It is always 
ready to act in the spring. How fur this idea| ‘armed and equipped,” ready to repel invaders, 
is correct we do not know, but havesome doubts| and even when young, whatever attempts to 








whether it does not undergo some chemical 
changes during the changes of winter and spring | 
weather. Whenever it has been found to do 
well in the soil, it should be used liberally. It 
can now be obtained at Mr. G. H. Williams’ 
mill, in this city, for six dollars per ton. This! 
is cheap compared with some of the crack fer- 
tilizers now in the market. 

The farmer should always have some of it on 
hand to put on to his compost heap, to scatter 
about his henroost, privy, sink drain, &c., and 
he will find it a pretty good disinfecter, and not 
injured any by this use, for continuing a good 
dressing for meadow, field and garden. 


piss through or over it, will be likely to get a 
severe thorning. 

On passing through the town of Alexander 
my attention was directed to a hedge of this 
kind, on the premises of Robert K. Thistlewood, 
formerly from England. He had brought the 
elements of rural life with him. He had reared 
one hedge from the native thorn, which by ju- 
dicious shearing and training, made a well bal- 
anced, thick, and rather pretty hedge. Anoth- 
er was under way, which bid fair to make a 
very cheap and strong fence. The plants were 
perhaps one foot high when set, and from one 








SPIRITS OF TURPENLINE FOR BLACK KNOT. 
Mr. A. E. Porter in a communication by him 
to the New England Farmer, recommends the| 


to two feet apart. After growing a year or 


two they were lopped down lengthwise of the 


row, by cutting in, say one foot from the 
ground, (in the spring before the sap started 
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The Hunt Russet. 








HUNT'S RUSSET. 

We give in the present number, a beautiful 
engraving of a variety of apples known in this 
vicinity and in many other places by the name 
of ‘*Hunt’s Russet.”’ 

The Russet apples are so similar in color and 
form, that they often become confounded to- 
gether. So with this. We find in Cole’s Fruit 
Book, that he has put this apple with some 
three or four synonyms, such as: ‘American 
Golden Russet, Sheep's Nose of Coxe, Little 
pearmain in some parts of Ohio, Russet pear- 
main in some parts of the West.’’ He attributes 
the origin of it to the Hunt farm in Concord, 
Massachusetts. 


considering Hunt’s Russet and American Golden 
Russet one and the same apple, but we have} 
two apples. The American Golden Russet! 
which came from a nursery of long standing 
and considered correct in names, and also the 
Hunt Russet received from J. Hartwell, Esq., 
who obtained it from Massachusetts, probably | 
either directly or indirectly from the Hunt farm, | 
and they are different apples. 
The Hunt Russet is a capital apple, having | 
the subacid and saccharine matter blended to-. 
gether and giving it a rich flavor. The same | 
may be said of the Golden Russet that we raise, 
but the latter is smaller than the Hunt Russet, | 


and has not so much blush upon it. 


The following is from the New England | 


Farmer. The fruit is well known to the Editor 
of that work :— 


‘Take it all in all, for productiveness, for the 
dessert, kitchen, for the home market and for | 


coloring, the Hunt Russet, we think excels any 
other apple in New England, and stands at the 
head of them all! We say this considerately 

after all the opportunities we have had of test 
ting apples, and believe this to be the opinion 
of some excellent judges of fruit who have had 
oecasion to compare this with many other ya- 
rict ies. 

The first Governor of Massachusetts, Win- 
throp, purchased a tract of land for a planta- 
tion, and upon which he intended to reside, on 
the northwest bank of the river, in the beauti- 
ful town of Concord, about eighteen miles, and 
nearly west, from Boston. The land gradually 
rises until it reaches a height commanding a 
pleasant view of the subjacent country, includ- 
ing nearly all of the village, and the broad 
meadows on the banks of the river, then proba- 





Now we do not say that Cole‘is wrong in| 


exportation, and for its beauty of form and | 





gaining the popular favor. 
| The above is the opinion we have formed of 
this fruit from raising, using and comparing it. 

| But we advise no one to adopt our opinions 
| without careful inquiry and investigation for 
themselves.”’ 





For the Miine Farmer. 

QUERIES.--LEACHED OR UNLEACHED ASHES. 

Mr. Eprror :—<s editors of agricultural pa- 
pers are supposed to know everything about 
farming, I take the liberty of asking you a few 
questions, by answering which you will confer 

| a favor upon one who is just beginning. 
| -What is the difference of the action of 
| leached and unleached ashes? 

On land where leached ashes has a good ef- 
fect, will the same quantity of unleached ashes 
be likely to do twice as much good ? 

Some farmers tell me that there is no differ- 
ence in the effect of leached and unleached ash- 
es. Are you prepared to analyze soils, and if 
80, please state terms, &c. A Sesscriper. 


Nore. The principal difference between 
leached ashes and unleached ashes, is in the 
quantity of potash. Leaching the ashes is 
nothing more than dissolving out the potash, 
and removing 1t in the ley that is made. 

A portion of potash always remains. The 
other ingredients of ashes remain about the 
same in leached or unleached ashes, they not 
being dissolved out, and vary according to the 
material of which the ashes are made. They 
are clayey or aluininous matter, silicious mat- 
ters, phosphate of lime, &e. 

For those crops which require potash in con- 
siderable quantities, unleached ashes are pre- 
ferable ; such as corn, potato vines, (the vines 
of potatoes contain a large portion of potash,) 
beets, turnips, &c. Some farmers think, for the 
grass crops, leached ashes are as good as un- 
leached, the silicious matter—the phosphates, 
&e., being required by this crop, will take as 
much from one as the other, -We are not pre- 
pared to analyze soils. It is a slow business 


and requires much care, and although we used 
to do such business, our editorial and other 


labors prevent doing it now. We ought to 

have a State Chemist, with a competent salary 

to do this business free of expense to individuals. 
[Ep. 





HOW TO BUILD A GOOD FENCE. 

My farm consists of 130 acres. I bought it 
three years ago, from one of our old Canadian 
farmers. It was a model farm, under his man- 
agement, for burs, Canada thistles, June grass, 
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only one horse. The earth that had been thrown} SONG OF THE PLOWMAN. EAST SOMERSET AG. SOCIETY. 
from the line of the fence, is now turned back. BY JAMES S$. BABCOCK. The Trustees of the East Somerset ° 


This is done by throwing in three furrows on 
each side, and throwing these up again. Two 
more boards, six inches wide, are now nailed on 
—the first with an opening of six inches, and 
another ef eight inches. ‘The nails used thus 
far, are common two and a half inch cuts, but 
in nailing on battens, which I do on each post, 
we used four inch nails putting one through 





OOD ASDC DOTS nse 
The next operation and last, “as TaY tae ehe 


fence is concerned, is to set two men to finishing 
the banking. This is a quick and simple opera- 
tion—one goes ahead and throws up the loose 
earth out of the ditch ; the second cleggs out tlie 
ditch, and finishes the bank. Timothy seed is 
at once sown on very thick, and the bank is 
slightly lumped down with the back of the 
shovel. Two men will easily finish the banking 
of forty or fifty rods in a day. 

Such a fence when finished, will cost bere less 
than forty-five cents per rod. It will be five feet 
high from the bottom of the ditch—it cannot be 
jumped by any common animal—it occupies 
with me five feet of land—it is easily built, a 
large share of this digging and banking being 
done by horses, and all the rest is performed hy 
common farm laborers—it is quickly built—the 
posts never heave, even in softish or wettish soils 
—the water cannot freeze round them, and they 
will last longer than posis set in the common 
{Albany Cultivator. 


CULTURE OF CARROTS. 

I was much interested, and I doubt not in- 
structed, with your article last week, headed, 
‘Seed Time and its Lahors,’"—more particular- 
ly that portion of it referring to carrots, as I have 
been attempting the culture of them for two or 
three years recently. And without claiming 
anything like proficiency in my own knowledge 
of their cultivation, and being perfeetly aware 
that in this, as well as in all other branches of 
agriculture, we are in comparative ignorance— 


way ° 


“I am a MAN—in man I take a part, 
The good of man ts ever next my heart.” 


Now the budding woods grow green around, 
And the fields grow green below, 
Few voices wake from the melting ground, 
Ah! the fair skies trethly blow; 
The birds arise f¥om théir wintry dreuw’, 
And daisiés tinto the san, 
And we'll afield, my jolly, brisk team— 
pwvmncbidekiume that our work begun! 
The crop-grounds over, we tug along, 
Ere the sun on the hill-tops stands, 
And sturdy and strong we whistle our song, 
And strike out the long, straight “lands.” 
How smooth the opening furrows ran! 
And the warm, rich light comes down; 
Nor balk a stay, for stump or stone, 
*Till the evening trees look brown. 


Each turn, the black stripes wider grow, 
And the green lands narrow fast; 
Strain the beam, stout team! and bend the bow, 
Brave working is soonest past! 
We’ll bait at noon, with rest, and feed, 
There’s plenty in mow and stall; 
Ye shall not lack a friend at need, 
As ye've been to me, through all. 


Hard toil we out the teeming Spring, 
And trust to friendly skies, 

To shelter and nurse with their rainy wing, 
When the “staff of life’? shall rise. 

See! the shadowy shower goes over the hills, 
One side to the full, bright sun, 

Aud her nursling, Earth, with sweet food fills; 
How they drink and smile, each one! 


The gold we dig is the goldon corn, 
Bright plow-share our mining spade, 
A full-stored erib our Plenty’s horn, 
And such is our task and trade. 
By the sweat of our brow we gain our bread, 
Grudge lords nor wealth, nor lands— 
Would that for man each wiser head 
Toiled as well‘as our hard, strong hands! 





- FRUIT TREES. 
The season for transplanting of fruit trees 
will soon be past. Whatever is done towards 





allow me to take exceptions to one or two of your| establishing orchards must be done within a few 
suggestions in the above mentioned article. weeks, or let alone till fall. Notwithstanding 
And first as to the time of sowing. You Say} the many printed and spoken words upon the 


‘they should be sown asearly in May as the} importance and value of the fruit culture of 


season will permit.”” My own limited expe- | New England, yet the farmers are not fully 
rience teaches me that in ordinary seasons, the| awake to their interest ig tht matter. It is true 
first week in June for our vicinity is preferable, | that thousands of trees have been set within the 
Sue the reason ye if 7” _ py the ground S| last few years, yet it is equally true that the 
wy RTOs | AD Sonne: 20.60 ORE A germ | wants of the community are no nearer being 
nating, that the weeds are very apt to get the| s : ‘ " 
, q supplied than they were ten yearssince. Much 
start of the plants and completely choke them, a : 
- : | has been done, yet more remains to be accom- 
more especially if the season happens to be at plished ? 
ished. 
all wet. . ra aa 
I plow in a heavy coat of manure as carly in| The state of the market is a sure indication 
the spring as possible, to the depth of 14 inches, | of the condition of the fruit culture. Last year 
ie - ; ! ; ; } ’ « . 
using your direction as to raking the manure) W4S* fruit bearing year. The supply of appl s 
in the furrows and completely covering the man-| WS 2s great, if not more abundant than in or- 
ure. Ilet the land lic ia this state until the 25th | dinary fruit bearing seasons. Yvt through the 
of May, when the manure will have become/ winter, the high price at which they have been 
quite rotten—then cross plow same depth, and/ held, has placed them beyond the reach of thou- 
then harrow thoroughly with a harrow epecially| sands in the community. 
prepared for this business, téeth being of wood! There are no indications that the market is 
and 15 inches long thus pulverizing the soil to) overstocked with fruit, or that it will be for 


application of spirits of turpentine as a remedy | 80 @8 not to injure the bark,) bending down and 


foxtail, and all othor matters and things of this 


bly covered with forest trees. Owing to some 
4 S sort, as well as for bad fences—there were not 


for the black knot in plum trees. He says that | fastening by stakes, and weaving in a few 


a friend of his used it in the following manner. 
He was at work in his garden and about to cut 
down a plum tree that was half covered with 
black knot. ‘‘Having,’’ says he, ‘some spirits 
of turpentine on hand, he bethought himself to 
make an experiment of this tree before destroy- 
ing it. Hecut the knots witha sharp knife 
down to the wood, and made a thorough appli- 
cation of turpentine. Months passed, the tree 





withes. This hedge, thus trained, a year ago, 
had sprouted up vigorously, looking as if but 
little labor would be required in future to make 
it all that could be desired, for the situation. 
Another advantage in a hedge of this kind is, 
not requiring so much protection from cattle as 
the finer sorts of plants; they prefer to let it 
alone, even when small. 

Mr. T. informed me that he procured a part 


lived, did well, and the black knot was destroy-| of his plants from woods and pastures, and the 
ed. Since then he has been very “successful | remainder from the seed; gathered them in 
with this remedy, and so have others who haye| autumn, mixed them with old straw, and buried 


followed his example.”’ 





Wasu or Patnt ror Frurr Trees. We find 
the following in the Pennsylvania Farm Journal 
over the signature of W. Collins. He recom- 
mends it as an antidote to insects, or to prevent 
the growth of moss, fungus, &c. 1 pound of 
sulphur, 2 pounds soft soap, 1 gallon of tobacco 
water, and 2 gallons lime water; mix and apply 
with water. 


one year in the ground, then planted them. 
Seeds of this kind do not often yegetate until 
the second year. 8. N. T. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


KEEP OFF THE CROWS. 
Mr. Eprror :—A writer in the last Farmer, 
asks ‘‘How shall we keep the Crows off ?’’ 
It may be of use to him, or some others, to 
know that the cheapest and most effectual way 








CoRRESPONDENTS must have patience. We 


to keep off the crows from a corn field, till the 
corn is too large for them to pull, is, as soon as 


have a large number of communications mn the| may be after the corn is planted, to set small 


drawer, for which we will make room as fast as| 


possible. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
AN EFFECTUAL CROW FRIGHTENER. 

Mr. Eprror:—In your last No. I noticed a 
request by ‘‘Corn Field’’ wishing to be informed 
of the best method for preventing the depreda- 
tions of crows. Our prevention is simple, and 
original with us, though it may have been prac- 
tised by many others. It is simply this, Pro- 
cure @ crow, or what is easier a black hen, which 
will answer every purpose. Scatter part of the 
feathers on some prominent part of the field, 
place the carcass near by on the ground, and I 
will insure the corn from any farther trouble 
from crows. The next intruder quickly discovers 
some calamity has befallen his predecessor, and 
immediately collects all crowdom to hold an in- 
quest, always being careful to keep at a respec- 
table distance. They invariably decide ‘That 
our friend crow came to his death by some means 
past our comprehension, and we therefore advise 
our friends to try some more favorable locality.”’ 
This with us has been a never failing remedy, 
and I would advise our friend ‘Corn Field’’ to 
Spare the birds, when he can so easily protect his 


corn. Anti Cxow Kituzr. 
Vassalboro,’ May, 1855. 


stakes about 4 feet in length, above ground, 
uroand the field, (if not larger than a two acre 
| lot,) at about 5 or 6 rods distance from each 
other, and then with a ball or two of crow 
twine, (white) warp the field, drawing the 
dwine tightly from stake to stake, as the dews 
and rain will cause it to stretch sufficiently. 
_New ‘stakes are preferable to old, and it is 
well that they be set so that the twine shall run 
in a zigzag, or ‘Virginia fence’’ fashion. If 
the field is larger than above named, warp again 
through the middle, once or more. This plan I 
have found to be for years perfectly effectual, 
not losing a hill when thus treated. Let ‘“Corn- 
field’’ and all others who plant corn, never leave 
the field with any corn on the ground in sight 
of the crows, unless he likes to have a deal of 
trouble to no profit. ~ J. H. Coz. 
Vassalboro’ 5th mo. 1855. 


_ Nore. Friend Cole’s advice, to put up the 
twine ‘‘as soon as may be’’ after planting,is , 
We once put up the vine after the pied por 
got a taste of the corn, and they paid no re- 
gard whatever to it, but kept on doing their 
mischief as before. : [Ep. 


Piaster on Crover. A bushel of plaster per 
acre, sown broadcast over clover, will add 100 
per cent to its produce. 








domestic affliction, as was supposed, the Gover- 
nor never entered upon this land as a resident, 
and sold it to a gentleman from England, by 
the name of Hunt, whose descendants in a di- 
rect line own and occupy a considerable portion 
of the land at the present time. 


It was this purchaser of the land from Gov- 
ernor Winthrop who introduced the apple por- 
trayed above. From inquiries we have made 
among the descendants of old Deacon Simon 
Hunt, it appears that the tree originated and 
occupied a site near the highest point of land 
in the tract. This land is now owned and oc- 
cupied by Capt. Nathan Bartlett, one of the 
largest and best farmers in that ancient town. 
We have repeatedly visited his farm, examined 
his trees and their products, and believe that he 
entertains the opinion we have expressed of the 
Hunt Russet. Me puts up several hundred 
barrels of apples this year, and among them a 
large pertion of this favorite. So far as we 
have been able to trace the history of this apple, 
we believe that all the trees of this variety now 
growing in New England sprung from the tree 
planted on the old Indian Hill in Concord, by 
Mr. Hunt. ’ 


set is identical with the apple described by Cole, 
Downing and Thomas, as the English Russet. 
The reader will observe that our engraving 
answers Mr. Downing's description of the Eng- 
lish Russet which we copy below. He says the 
“stalk is rather small.’’ In the engraving 
above the stalk is rather lar 
the whole portrait is, to life 

The fruit, (as Downing says of the English 
Russet,) is of medium size, ovate, or sometimes 
conical, and very regularly formed. Skin yel- 
lowish-green, nearly covered with russet, which 
is thickest near the stalk. Calyx small, closed, 
and set in an even, round basin, of moderate 
depth. Stalk rather small, projecting even 
with the base, and pretty deeply inserted, in a 
narrow, smooth cavity. Flesh white, tender, 
with a pleasant, mild, slightly sub-acid flavor. 

The tree is a little slow in coming into bear- 
ing, but once producing fruit, bears every year; 
is hardy and of handsome shape. We have 
seen the apples two years old, fair, plump and 
juicy, kept on the shelf in the cellar with no 
extra care whatever, and have kept them our- 
selves a year in good condition. It bearsa high 
price in the market, selling quick at $5 a bar- 
rel in the market last spring, and is rapidly 





We are inclined to think that the Hunt Rus- | 


ge, but is true, as! 


good rails enough, on the whole place, to make 
fifty rods of good fence. The old man and his 
neighbors’ cattle had many a contest, to know 
which should hold possession. 

After coming into possession, my first effort 
was to get a good outside fence. This I accom- 
plished by building something over a mile of 
common board fence. This was constructed in 
the usual way. But next, I needed cross fence, 
for the farm was all in one field, and I designed 
laying it out in eight acre lots. I found, ona 
short calculation, that in accowplishing that, I 
had to build over three miles of fence ; to get a 
good fence at the least cost, was what I wished. 
My neighbors could not learn me much in refer- 
ence to the matter, either by example or precept, 
so I had to figure it out. 

My first operation was to purchase three hun- 
dred saw logs in the woods. These were drawn 
| to a saw-mill with my own teams in the winter. 
Next I bought about one thousand cedar posts, 
and cut and drew home nearly another thousand. 
The lumber was partly drawn by my own teams, 
and partly by others. As soon as the spring 
| opened [ commenced operations. This I did by 
| squaring off my intended fields, and putting in 
stakes on the lines of the fences. This done, 
my ploughman commenced his part, by throw- 
ing three furrows to each band, leaving as large 
a space in finishing, or between them, as con- 
venient. He then altered his clevis, and went 
down with another furrow as deep as he could 

run the plow—retarning in the same furrow to 
| throw up the loose earth. I found that he got 
pen full fifteen inches. Two men now com- 
menced sinking holes eight feet apart and one 
foot deep in this furrow, or ditch. In soft clay 
or loam, they dug eighty-six holes in about 
three-fourths of a day. As soon as the holes 
were dug we commenced putting in the posts. 
This is a simple operation, but it is best done, I 
| think, by first setting every tenth or twelfth 
| post in a line; and then using two good strong 
cords stretched from them to guide the man in 
setting the rest. 

1 do not think that it is of any use to pack 
the earth round the posts. In fact I believe it 
does harm. As soon as the postsare set, we 
strike a line on the posts, two or three inches 
above the natural level of the ground. The bottom 
board, about twelve inches wide, is now nailed 
on, its upper edge even with theline. The plow 
is again called into requisition, using, however, 

















its whole depth—then take a common 28 tooth 
square harrow and thoroughly pulverize the sur- 
face—then take my roller, and pass once over 
the land—this is to crush the small lamps of| 
earth, which, in soils at all inclined to clay, are 
greatly in the way, especially in sowing the 
seed—then again after rolling give it a light har- 
rowing to loosen the surface of the soil. Dont 
be afraid of working the soil too much, and| 
getting the lumps all to pieces, as it is, I con-| 
cieve, of much more importance in the root 
crops than with grain. 

When prepared in this manner, I take a cord 
and draw across the lot to be sown, on one side, | 
which gives a straight line for the first row. | 
Then take a marker made so as‘to make the) 
marks 14 inches apart, which 1 think is about 
right for soil made sufficiently rich, and no other 
should ever be put to roots. Let the outside 
tooth of the marker run by the line, and thus 
you havea straight row to commence with. 
Next time across, let one outside tooth of the 
marker run in the last row and soon. If your 
rows get crooked, draw your line across the field 
again, which will soon straighten matters. 
When a few rows are thus marked, take your 
machine and follow the marks—allowing the 
marker to be only a few rows ahead, so the rows 
can be readily distinguished. 

I consider the great secret in raising carrots 
successfully, is in weeding them the first time, 
in the season. A day ortwo delay, at this 
period, will certainly be the means of losing 
the whole crop, especially if the season be wet. 

I have seldom known a man but failed in this 
respect, on his first trial. I sowed carrots two 
years before I harvested any. In 1853 I har- 
vested 550 bushels—im 1854, 1200—the last sea- 
son at the rate of 800 bushels per acre by meas- 
urement. 

As you remark, I consider the raising of roots, 
and feeding them on the farm, one of the most 
successful means of raising our land in our 
If 15 or 20 tons of good feed can be 
raised from an acre, which for feeding qualities, 
is as good as that amount of bay, why ought 
not this to satisfy any intelligent farmer of the 
practibility of the thing. Ww. J. Perres. 

[Country Gentleman. 


power. 





Quantity or Fiax Seep ro THE AcrR. At a 
late discussion of flax-culture by an English 
Farmer’s Club, Mr. Freeman, & flax grower for 
forty years, directed attention to a recommenda- 
tion which had been made, that farmers should 
sow from three to three and a half bushels per 
acre. He warned farmers against doing any- 
thing of the sort ; for to sow so much seed would 
prove a most serious thing for them. From six 
pecks to two bushels per acre was as much seed 
as should be sown, and if that quantity was ex- 
ceeded, they would find their crops next to 
worthless, Mr. Boyle explained that the three 
and a half bushels referred to the Irish acre, 
which was about equal to two bushels to the 
English acre. 


Capraces with Corn. Mr. Brooks, of Prince- 
ton, at the last Legislative Agricultural meeting 
in Boston, alluded to the practice of planting 
cabbages among Indian corn. He knew an in- 
stance where cabbages were planted in alternate 
rows with corn, and the cabbages sold for $150 





| to supply her own wants. 


years tocome. The population of New Eng- 
land is increasing at the rate of six hundred 
thousand persons every ten years, to supply 


which, with the increasing demand for export, | 


will more than exhaust the anticipated increase 
from newly planted trees. Even at the present 
time, New England does not raise enough fruit 
The value of orchard 
products raised in Massachusetts in 1850 was 
but forty-five cents’ worth to each inhabitant! 
Theother New England States are nearly on a 
level with Massachusetts, except Vermont and 
New Hampshire, which rank higher, the for- 
mer raising one dollar's worth, and the latter 
seventy-eight cents’ worth per inhabitant. 

There is no agricultural product more re- 
munerative than fruit.. It requires but a small 
outlay at the beginning, and returns are soon 
made upon the capital invested. Flour, at 
the present time, is worth ten and twelve dol- 
lars per barrel, yet there are many apple trees 
in New England which will produce more than 
that amount in value. It is estimated that an 
orchard from the bud will pay for itself in nine 
years, if properly cared for. From that time 
on, its income upon the first cost is several hun- 
dred per cent. New England can raise the best 
apples upon the continent. Apples raised in 
warm latitudes are not late-keeping. They can- 
not be raised advantageously for export except 
in cool climates. The apples of the Southern 
and Middle States lose their flavor and decay 
more rapidly than those raised in New England. 
There is no good reason why New England 
should not only raise an abundance of fruit for 
home consumption, but a large surplus for ex- 
port. [Boston Journal. 


To Wasa Saeer. A correspondent of the 
Ohio Cultivator says, ‘‘I take a hogshead with 
one head out, water tight, or a large meat tub, 
and sink it in the stream where there is con- 
siderable current, and place a few rocks in the 
bottom of the hogshead. I take four stakes, 
with forke on one end, and drive them down 
until the forks come over the top of the hogs- 
head to secure it from coming up. After this 
is done I dip out the water, get into the hogs- 
head, and have a man to hand the sheep to me, 
and I can wash one hundred ina very short 
time, and be perfectly dry, only my arms.” 





Sreps. Plant and sow none but the best. If 
you discover a head of wheat, or an ear of corn 
ripening in advance of the rest of the crop, watch 
and save it to propagate from. In this way the 
maturation of many vegetables has been forward- 
ed many days, and, in some cases, weeks. The 
largest and best developed specimens from your 
several field crops, are those which should be se- 
lected and reserved for seed. Attention to this 
important matter will cost but little, yet be pro- 
ductive of incalculable benefits in the long run. 


Tue Scientific American cautions its readers 
against the use of painted pails, and says the 
oxide of lead, with which pails are painted, is 
a dangerous poison, and has been known to be 
productive of evil in many cases. 


Tue average wheat crop of Scotland last 
year, was 28 to 36 bushels per acre in the best 
districts, and in the worst even less than 21 














per acre. 


bushels per acre. 


ral Society offer, for the present year, the 
lowing 

PREMIUMS ON FLax. 
For the greatest amount of Straw grown on 





one-fourth of an acre, $8 50 
second do. oS 
third do. 20 
the greatest, quantity pf eceed grown om | oJ 

one-fourth of an acre, 3 
second do, 2 
| third do. 200 


Wittiam Forsom, 
In behalf of the Trustees. 
Hartland, May 11, 1855. 


CORN FODDER AND CARROTS. 

The past winter will long be remembered. 
The severe cold, the high prices of nearly all 
kinds of provisions, and the extreme scarcity of 
fodder, have left their *‘lessons.’? To provide 
in future, for the latter emergency, 1 would 
make a few suggestions. Many persons have 
suffered some during the past winter, (the writer 
included) to the tune of $25 per ton for hay, 
and have had to deg to get it at even this 
price. To avoid the repetition of.a like calam- 
ity, I would suggest sowing corn for fodder, and 
would also recommend securing a plentiful sup- 
ply of roots. 

I have sowed corn, though on a limited scale, 
for two or three years past, and every year’s ex- 
perience increases my appreciation of its great 
value as compared with hay. Ihave one bull 
that will weigh, perhap#, 2,300 lbs., and a cow 
that weighs 1,500 lbs., which I “keep up” 
during the year. I sowed only one acre of corn 
last season, some of which we cut green for soil- 
ing these animals. Seven square rods, furnish- 
ed food for these two animals seven days, and 
without any other feed. At this rate, one acre 
would keep one animal 320 days, or nearly a 
year. What was not required as green food, 
was carefully cured and kept for winter use ; 
}and I have no doubt but that this one acre of 
| corn fodder was of more value than three acres 
of my meadow land, on an average. 

Corn for fodder should be sowed early—as 
soon after planting as possible. It is then ready 
for cutting early, and a better opportunity for 
cutting it is secured. Mr. Alpheus Morse, -of 
Eaton, (and who by the way is one of the best 
practical farmers in Madison Co.,) prefers a 
kind of sweet corn which he has, to any other 
variety. Probably the ‘*Ohio corn,’’ will rank 
next to this varicty for this purpose, but where 
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|these cannot be conveniently procured, the 
| farmer need not hesitate to sow any variety. 
The corn should be sowed in drills three feet 
apart from centre to centre, and a foot wide in 
the drills. Take a common corn marker, and 
nail a board 12 inches ling on to the end of 
each tooth; this will mark the drills. Take 
corn enough ina common peck basket to sow 
The amount can be easily calculated 
by counting the rows on an acre. I have al- 
ways used four bushels to the acre, bat Mr. 
Morse writes me, that three bushels is sufficient, 


one row. 


and he has sowed it somewhat extensively for 
several years past. The man who sows the corn 
will have ‘*to bend his back’ and keep throw- 
ing the corn a little ahead in the drill marked. 
A little practice will enable him to get it very 
ven, and he will sow a row about as fast as he 
would naturally walk. When hegets accustom- 
ed to the quantity, he may be allowed to take 
any amount of corn, but it is better to com- 
mence with just enough for one row. 

Cover the corn by passing the cultivator once 
over each, and let a boy follow, to complete the 
covering with ahoe. When the cornis up so 
jas to show the rows, pass the cultivator between 
them, and in about two weeks repeat it, 

It may be harvested with an old cradle, (it 
would be likely to spoil a good cradle,) cutting 
across the rows, or cut with acorn knife. I 
mtended to have a cradle made shorter and 
stouter, on purpose to cut corn fodder. If the 
weather is fine, let 1t remain a week or longer 
before it is bound ; then bind in small bundles ; 
set it upin round shooks of six or eight bundles, 
bringing the tops together, and cap it with 
another bundle bound dight and near the butts. 
It may stand in this way until well cured, or 
should the weather prove quite unfavorable to 
accomplish this, it may be subsequently taken 
down and put up in small shocks by placing the 
butts out, and keeping the tops the highest, and 
if well finished and capped, may remain out 
until wanted for use. It must be very thoroughly 
cured to be placed ina mow. For fodder it is 
equal in quality to the best hay, but I do not 
think an equal weight will “‘go quite'as far.’’ 

Perhaps for root crops the carrot is the best, 
and most generally cultivated. The variety I sow 
is the long orange. The ground should berich, 
mellow, and dry land. It is best to plow it in 
lands not more than 35 or 40 feet wide, asa 
heavy rain about the time the seed is coming up, _ 
unless there are courses for the water to pass off 
readily, is apt to rain the crop. Rake the 
ground before sowing. Sow with a hand drill 
as soon after the raking as practicable—rows 16 
inches apart, and 1 4 pounds of seed to the acre. 
Draw a line for the first row, and get it straight. 
The machine may readily be fixed to make a row 
in advance, by placing a stick horizontal across 
the drill, forward of the wheel, with mortices 
in each end 16 inches from the centre of the 
wheel. A stick the right length to mark the 
ground can be changed from one mortice to the 
other, and by getting the first row straight you 
have always a straight mark to run your wheel 
back in. My marker is fixed with a string to 
keep it continually on the ground. 

As soon as the rows can be seen, go through 
with a sharp new hoe, (the corners must be 
good,) and cut the weeds as near the rows as 
possible. A few days later pull out the weeds 
thoroughly, and the labor of raising carrots is 
almost ended. They should be cleaned again as 
soon as the weeds make their appearance. They 
should be sowed as early as the ground isin con- 
dition, and I fear this article will be slmost 
‘out of season.”’ I have known, however, very 
good crops, sowed in June, but a crop is far 
more certain, if sowed the first week in May. 
They usually yield from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels 
per acre. I have raised eachextreme, the for- 
mer the product of last season’s drouth. 
do not cost more than from 6 to 8 certs” per 
bushel when harvested. [Rural New Yorker. 

















